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I want a hero! — Byron. 


CHAPTER I. 
A happy attempt at display in a preface, in the reading of which you are 
encouraged in the hope of finding more interest in the chapters which 
follow. 


If thou ’st no other virtue, 
Tn one thou ’rt luminous — 


In brevity. —- — — Criticus. 





I write for fame !—and it has been my study to know the taste 
of those whose praise is desirable. 1 flatter myself my success || 
is certain. { write a story — but a simple one, free from extrav- || 
agance and romance. My relation is of real life, and it needs || 
no study to understand its moral, and I rigidly adhere to truth, 





except as it may be necessary to depart therefrom to suit the 
taste of the accomplished and fashionable. 

They from whose domestic history Iam about to glean the || 
most interesting and important particulars, lived and breathed | 


as every one does in social life. They thought, and felt, and || 
acted, and eat, and slept as we do—and the interest of their || 
lives arises not from their having used and exercised their func- 
tions different from you and I, but from the freaks of Dame For- 
tune and the odd folies of the world affecting them, while they | 


endeavored peaceably to journey through life. 


The incidents || 
I relate, though insignificant of themselves, are in the mass | 
worthy of deep thought and reflection, and of the labored pre- 
face which [ here give them. The considerate reader will ad- || 
mit that my task is not a mean one, to give to my relation the \ 
force and elegance which it demands, and but for my doubt of || 
their virtue and power, I should appeal to the muses, or graces, | 
or some such characters, for assistance in my labors, and my 
scepticism may give me cause for bitter regret. 

{ am to record the remarkables in the history of the Gawkie | 
family — they, alas! exist but in name. They have long since || 
mingled with their native dust—and the sacred repository of || 
their remains, the humble grave-yard of their adopted village, | 


scenes and new incidents occupy the world’s attention ; fickle | 
and inconstant, we forget on the morrow the absorbing thoughts 
of to-day, and our sympathy is liardly fixed upon an object, be- | 
fore something more novel attracts it elsewhere. Yet I hope | 
to raise an interest and a sympathy for the long forgotten Gaw- 


stand and feel. 





CHAPTER If. 
The Gawkies lived in Scavvenningtonting. — Our heroes are introduced, but 
not used up. — Incidents of weighty importance are touched upon, but the 
writer does not tell all he knows. 


If ye are prepared for wonder, 
Now ope your ears; 
And, if ye have tears to shed, 


Prepare to shed them now. Romshoshodiacum. 


No one ever knew from whence the town, or I should say | 
village, of Scavvenningtonting obtained its romantic and pocti- 
cal name, yet every one did know this to be the cognomen of 
the delightful assemblage of twenty-five houses, fifteen barns, 
and the building of no particular name, which served as town- 
house, meetinghouse, and schoolhduse, in a pleasant valley be- 
tween two mighty hills, known and called by the names of 
Scarecrow and Whilesohigh, in the interior of the good State of 
Vermont. 1 have said that every one knew the name of our 
village, and of course [ shall be understood as meaning every 
one who had paid it a visit, for its scenery is of such a romantic || 
and remarkable character, that no person with a spark of curi- 
osity could pass through it uninterested and silent, and could 
not therefore be ignorant of so important a matter as its name. 





sand ears. The good natured dames, who there as well as else- 


'nons in harmlessness and beauty. 


deposited there ; perhaps some hidden cause may be on its sum- 


|, desire to climb to the skies to explore new wonders. 


: : | but was not, therefore, destitute of interest. 
kies, among those — you, my kind readers — who can under- | it w ’ ; 


And ‘the history of Scarvenningtating hee Sin told to a ion 





where are gifted with tongue and breath, will always with happy || 
1} 
1| 


readiness inform the curious traveller that so long ago, now one 
hundred and one years, Mr. Notsoslow and wile, and twenty- 
seven sons, and nineteen daughters, and half a score of smaller || | 
immortals, who claimed some of the said sons and daughters as || 
fathers and mothers, removed to this village, then of course a} 
wilderness, and commenced its settlement, or as they should 
say, settled it; and how these pioneers suffered from cold and | | 
heat, want and profusion, sickness and health, as all do and | 
must who zealously undertake to settle and subdue the wilder-| 
ness. The visiter cannot but credit to this army of Notsoslows, | 
or Notsoslow army, a sound judgment and correct taste, in chos- | 


ing a location, and an approving Heaven smiled upon their efforts, | 
and blessed them and their posterity to this day. 

But the name and history ef our village were by no means its 
only interest. 1 have hinted that the scenery was of a remark- 
able character, and if I fail to make it appear so in your eyes 
the fault will be my own. 
well may I hesitate in attempting its description. 


| 
|| 
| 
} 
ll; 


The scenery of Scavvenningtonting 
Guide me, | 


genius of this sentimental age, and lend vigor to my nerveless |! 


pen, that [ may not commit injustice to the subject I Lave rash- | 
ly engaged in. 


I commence with the mountains, which serve as a land-| 


. . . . . 1} 
mark to our village, and appear like mighty giants guarding the | 


litle Paradise below. 
tna and Vesuvius in majesty and grandeur, these were Leba- | 


But mighty as they were, and each an} 


Scarecrow reached its head | 
in loftiness and pride to the blue heavens above, and on its top 
the hardy oaks, the growth of centuries, rose as distant spires | 


among the starry firmament. No one everclomb the top of that | 


| mighty mountain, and no one knows the wonders which may be 


mit, the resident of giant or pigmy — perhaps some fairy habi- | 


| tation is situated among those trees we admire in the distant 
| 


view. This mountain, though steep, was not inaccessible, yet 


the people below were content with the beauties and grandeur || 
| revealed to them from their own peaceful domains, and had no 


What an 
admirable lesson have we here for human pride and ambition! 
The top of a mountain remains unknown to the inhabitants of 


hond dada attract a share of the 


| 
jnow, alas! objects of little importance in the world, reign in 


attention of the visiter to the 
village. 


mind is attracted in the survey of the neat and thrifty farms, 


On either side of this beautiful stream, the eye and 


the handsome though inclegant dwellings, which speak much 
\|for the industry and taste of the good people who own and in- 
habit them. The society of the place, likewise, is peculiarly 


interesting. The blasting hand of reform has not been there, 


,and the influence of modern improvements in the social system 
|| of the world has never disturbed the people of our village. The 


laughing eye of the full grown belle, the roguish mien of the 
 eninaner innocent prattle of the infant, the good nature of the 


dames, and the industry and happy dignity of their lordly mates, 


| Scavvenningtonting in their primitive simplicity and perfection. 


I have said enough of our village, I trust, to give the reader 
an idea of its merits, and yet I must beg pardon a moment lon- 


jeer. I might with much propriety describe the neat and unas- 


piring building, situated at the foot of the Whilesohigh, which 
is so important to the political, intellectual, and ecclesiastical 


i} 


interests of the town, and the small, yet comparatively elegant 
house, surrounded as it is, by a thousand interesting associa- 
tions, once the residence of the Gawkies, — or I might tell many 
an appropriate tale, connected with the social history of our vil- 
lage,and its people, or might enlarge upon their peculiar char- 
: Scavvenninetonting must now 
Alas! for that 
town, now ; its attraction, its ornament, its support, 


acteristics, but I must forbear ; 
yield to the superior claims of the Gawkies. 
its Gaw- 
KIES are no more! Well may its inhabitants mourn at their 
fallen state, and weep over the dust of our heroes, for in their 
fall they can trace the commencement of their own decline. 
Alas! alas! 


ever set! 


for thee, Secavvenningtonting! Thy sun has for 
In vain may thy Searecrow raise his proud head 
above the Summer cloud — in vain may thy Whilesohigh mod- 
estly and timidly shrink in the neighborhood of its powerful and 
successful rival —in vain may thy sweet river pursue its silent 
and unobtrusive course,asin daysof yore. In the Gawkies was 
thy glory, and in their fall thy shame. 


f 


CHAPTER III. 
The Gawkie family introduced. — The reader admires their virtuous sim- 
plicity and the appropriate reflections which the writer introduces. 


‘its immediate neighborhood for a century. The sides 


street or road, was almost perpendicular, and covered with a| 


beautiful carpet of green, interspersed here and there, with the 


, - ’|\regularity of human taste and genius, a few bushes and shrubs 
hardly attracts a moment’s thought from the passers by. New ))'-> y g ’ ’ 


always green, as if nature had built an ornamental dyke to the 
skies. No person could look upon that mountain, or upon the 
less lofty and less beautiful Whilesohigh, on the opposite side, 
but with an increased adiniration for nature's works. The) i 
| Whilesohigh, as I have said, was less lofty than the Scarecrow, | 
It had beauty in 
jits regular and steep ascent, in its trees, and shrub and sward. 


| But Searecrow was its neighbor, and as in society where men of 


| ficance others, who but for them might shine, and glitter, and 


| share in the world’s applause, so Whilesohigh, though beautiful 


| the neighborhood of the lofty Scarecrow. 


likewise been explored to its summit, hence there is no mystery | 


|econnected with it. Ithas been found to contain no greater at- 


| 


New England. But the peaceful vale below has few equals in 


|beauty and attraction. Here the beautiful stream which ran 


through the village — but with a very different efleet from what 


| the poet ascribed to the natural divisions of the world, creating 


jealousy and ill feelings between the people on each of its 


/banks — pursued its course calmly and quietly. As it moved a 


jcentury ag ago, when the forty-eight Notsoslows introduced the | 
}human voice upon its banks, so moved it now; unimposing 
Not an inilvabbiinant | 


of Scavvenningtonting but has stretched his fect from bank to, 


unpresuming, yet beautiful and sentimental. 
| 


ae, not a cow or an ox, which for a century has contribute a 


to the happiness of the olinane, but has drank of its limpid 
stream and licked the stones on its shallow bottom. 
then that this river, the Shallownarrowshort, full as it is of in- 
teresting associations, should have been an idol with the people, 


No surprise || 


of the |! 
Scarecrow next our village, running a parallel with the only | 


inighty renown and extensive fame reside, sinking into insigni- 


and sublime, hardly attracts a moment’s attention or thought in 
Whilesohigh has | 


|tractions than one in a thousand other places in our romantic | 


|; name, but will tell the story of their virtues. 


Now we spy thou hast a stery to tell: may be it will be pretty, but pray do n't 
be lengthy. — Pithicus. 

The family of the Gawkies removed from a neighboring large 
town or smal] city, where they had become somewhat initiated 
in the beauties and refinements of polished society, in the shape 
° depts and Polly his wife, and their three children, Joseph, 

, Ezekiel and $ Sally, to Scavvenningtonting a few years after 
its saldideiaan by the forty-eight Notsoslows. Our heroes labor- 
ed under no mean disadvantages in the acquisition of fame, 
compared to the Notsoslows, and it was only by superior vir- 
tues and accomplishments — I mean no disparagement to the 
first settlers — that they were able to compete with them. But 
my story is of the younger portion of the family, at the time of 
the removal, ten, eight and six years of age. 
my heroes, I have but a word to say, and that word is to recall 
to the recollection of the world their remarkable virtues, rather 


than to attempt a description of them. - Through a long life 


they preserved an unblemished fame, and they left behind an 
Not a child 
Scavvenningtonting, even to this day, that can pronounce their 


example worthy of unconditional following. 


our village is their history, and every thing which contributed 
'|to make Scavvenningtonting so rare an example of social soci- 
But let 
them rest in peace, and their names in the immortality which 


ety, may be traced almost directly to their influence. 
their lives have so justly given them. It is enough for our nar- 
| rative to know that the parents of Joseph, Ezekiel and Sally 
|| Gawkie were in the constant exercise of those rare and useful 
| virtues of minding their own business, attending to their own 
affairs, scolding to no body's children but their own, and keep- 
ing thei ir own eyes clear cf beams without minding whether 
their neighbors had motes in theirs or not. And their example, 

as good example always will, when constantly adhered to, was 
| efie ctual, and consequently the Scavvenningte ntingites, though 
| Yankees, and with their share of national curiosity, never inter- 


il 


Of the parents of 


The history of 
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fered with matters not affecting themselves, and would always 
content themselves with the information which strangers were 
willing voluntarily to give them. They knew no parties in re- 
ligion or politics, and the spirit of the people was utterly op- 
posed to the principles which make divisions on these matters 


in other communities. Their only interferences with each oth- 


er’s concerns were in reference to the matrimonial interests of 
the younger portion of the community, for the same spirit which 


forbad their meddling in other matters induced them to pay a 
particular regard to these important subjects, which so inti- 
mately concerned the social happiness of their friends and 
neighbors. This is but an imperfect outline of the state of so- 
ciety in our village in the days of the Gawkies; but of its 
present state I forbear to trouble my readers. To any one who 
may now visit it, and who may be induced to discredit my story, 
I would say, its staff and guide are gone —I tell of Scavven- 
ningtonting as it was. 


CHAPTER IV. 
The young Gawkies brought forward to the admiration of the reader. Their 
youthful characters thoroughly analyzed, and appropriate moral remarks 
introduced, which add to the interest of the narrative. 


The plot grows thick — ’t is coming to a head. 
We wait but for preliminaries. 
Odes and Psems, by Bombasticicus. 








Hark! heard you not a groan? 
Then hark! for now ’t is audible. 
Horrible Horrow, ty Horrobolus. 


The good people of Scavvenningtonting were obstinate abre- 


viators, and in fact continue so to this day. The romantic 


name of their town they horribly mutilate, giving it the grace- | 
less appellation of ‘ Scavven.’ — Scarecrow loses the latter half} 


village. Every act which ingenuity and humanity could devise || in performing the little labor his parents imposed upon him 
were used, but all were unavailing; the foul blemish on the||and with his school and books, and as a consequence of his 
| beauty of the finest lad in the village could not be removed. — || devoted attention, he was the first in school. The schoolmas- 
Twelve years passed away and Jo still bore this damper to his/| ter declared to Mrs. Gawkie, that her Jo was the most promis- 
youthful ambition, when an angel of mercy came to his relief. || ing lad in town, and that it was folly to think of any other em. 
‘Miss Ruth Lobelia, or, as her neighbors familiarly called her,|| ployment for him than that of minister or schoolmaster, both 
|Aunt Ruth, for many years previous and since the period of ‘habwonags offices, to the eye of the pedagogue, being of equal im. 
| which I am writing, presided over the physical interest of Seav-|| portance. The schoolmaster’s opinion was adopted by the 
|| venningtonting. whole village, and so sanguine were the parents in the proph- 
|| or suit, found time in her single blessedness to study deep into|| ecy, that the two boys were immediately clothed in black — Jo, 
‘the human system, and to compound numerous drugs and nos-|| because of the sacredness of his future profession, and Zeke, 
/trums to make the sick well and the healthy healthier, and at}| lucky dog! because he had a twin look with his pious brother, 
| the time of our narrative was without an equal for a hundred miles || Jo was now truly a prodigy, and his young associates treated 
/round in curing the ills that ‘ flesh is heirto.’. Aunt Ruth kindly ||him with a respect which amounted almost to adoration, 
volunteered her efforts in the case of Jo’s wart, and after mature || They always ceased their merriment whenever he chanced to 
‘consideration it was determined to trust the case into her hands, || join them, and al) tried to be literary and contemplative to con- 
‘acting upon the principle always quite common in the world, || form with his apparent taste. The beautiful young ladies of 
that ‘she can’t do any hurt if she dont do any good.’ I am}/the village, of that important period of life between fourteen 
|sorry for the interests of medical science that Iam unable to||and eighteen, were especially active in this last particular, nor 
| give the particulars of Aunt Ruth’s treatment ; but it is said that || do I mean to insinuate that they were behind their brothers jn 
'she spent days and nights in study and experiment, and event- || proper respect. It was his talents, disposition and future tame, 
‘tually, in a manner which she was wise enough to keep to herself, | that won their attention as much as his beauty and graceful- 
‘removed the wart, and so thoroughly, too, as to leave no traces | ness. ‘The young lasses, however, did not suffer their heads to 
1 be turned, in the contemplation of the young man, but quietly 
leach endeavored to win his attention and heart, and to outdo 
all the others in the imitation of his disposition and demeanor ; 
but on this point they were sadly mistaken. Jo, like mony 











She, never having been troubled with wooer 








‘of it behind. The joy of all concerned, and, in fact, of the 





'whole village, is easier imagined than expressed. Jo now) 
| 


‘laughed for the first time in his life. Mrs. Gawkie anticipated 





the annual festival, and gave a thanksgiving to the whole town. 








‘The minister preached an appropriate discourse on the next word young men of similar disposition, preferred as an intimate 
|| Sabbath. The schoolmaster kept no school for two half days, || of the fair sex, one lively and gay, that in her society he might 
|/and, in short, every body in the village was intoxicated with || enjoy a sweet relaxation from his sterner thoughts. This les- 
| delight. In the midst of the general joy, Aunt Ruth, though || son, the Scavvenningtonting lasses soon learned. At an evening 


‘fully aware of the importance of her instrumentality in the |) party of the young lasses of the town, honored by the presence 


of its beautiful name, and Whilesohigh its loftiest portion and | Matter, modestly sat down under her own roof, and replied to|/ of our hero, he was observed to pay particular attention to Miss 
. ? 5 ? | 


the poetical river I have so eloquently described, Shailownar- 
rowshort, is cut down to tie graceless name of ‘ Shall.’ 


for this abreviating propensity of mankind — for every where | 
we see it—and it is so prevalent in our little village as to be | 
almost a reproach to it. 
tiful,’ as Burke would say, in the names of men and women a 


mountains and rivers, and a thousand other things, is lost by it! | 


Alas! || 


How much that is ‘sublime and beau- |, 


'\the numerous congratulations she received, with, ‘I told you) Marietta Margaretta Merryheart, a handsome girl of sixteen, 


so’—‘I knew 1 could cure him.’ When the joy of the vil- || the most lively soul in the village, and who laughed more every 
lagers subsided in a measure, they had an opportunity to look | day of her life than did all the other girls in town; and at the 
from the remarkable cure to its not less remarkable effects —|| breaking up he offered her his company, to the mortification of 
!and, upon examining the phizes of the boys, it was seen that a|| the hypocritical girls, who had exercised the sternest self-con- 


s | , be Mi , Y > 7 
'stricking resemblance between them had been created. Again trol over their laughing powers for a month, with the hopes of 


| Pa | eee eRe ; r J ' ii 2 . . 
‘all was rejoicing, and every one was perfectly happy, except) captivating him. The w hole town, as may be imagined, were 
| 6 | 





| poor Sally. She, poor girl, had heretofore resembled her brother 





{t owes its origin, I think, to the heresies whispered in the ears | 


of our great grandmother in Paradise ; and the wily serpent 
must be fully satisfied with its progress and effect in the world. 
There might be an apology for abreviations in their economy of 
the use of the tongue and breath, were it not that they are al-| 
most unanimously inveterate talkers, and hence they are with- | 
out excuse. Our heroes suffered deeply by this propensity ; for| 
instead of the wholesome names which rightfully belonged to, 
them, they were known and called only as Jo, Zeke and Sal. | 

But in this matter there is an excuse for the Scavvenning- | 
tontingites, which would hardly be available every where else. | 
‘They were a familiar people, and they had no particular motive, | 
nor knew they any harm in shortening long words and making | 
short words shorter; and if they meant any thing, it was to| 
manifest the familiar intimacy and friendship which existed | 
among them. There was, therefore, some consolation in losing | 
a portion of one’s name, as it argued that they received instead | 
smiles and favors. 


Jo, and Zeke, and Sal, for 1 must call them as they were! 
known, were acknowledged by all who knew them to have been! 
bright and blooming in their younger days. Every one who. 
pretended to the gift of prophecy — and there were as few then | 
as there is now — but had a portion for special occasions, or, to'| 


be in possession of what was termed by the good old fashion || 


name of ‘gumption,’ told the fortunes of the little prattlers ;/ 
and although there were divers opinions on minor points, they | 
all agreed in what was important, that they would be great and 


famous. How true have their prophecies proved! How certain | 
is infant developement! But [ hasten to a subject of deep im- || 


portance. | 


Jo and Zeke, at the ages of twelve and ten, looked astonish. | 
ingly alike. The neighbors, and even their parents, could) 
hardly distinguish them from each other. It was a universal || 
wonder, and created more astonishment than any other subject | 
has before or since with the Scavvenningtontingites, how two | 
boys of different ages should so strongly resemble each other 5 
and what may appear more strange to us, up to this period they | 
had no resemblance. The cause of this sudden and important | 
change, which came over our young heroes on Sally’s eighth 
birth day, I am about to explain to you. 

Nature seldom, if ever, bestows her blessings unmixed upon|| 
the human race; and the Gawkies were not an exception to | 
this general rule. Our young heroes, as I have said, were 
beautiful and promising ; and, except one thing we are about to 
mention, their happiness was complete and their prospects were || 
without a cloud. Up to the period we are now speaking of, Jo 
had worn a wart of some dimensions upon his left cheek, which | 
was a decided blot upon his fair escutcheon. This wart was 
the cause of much misery in the family and village. The pa- 
rents spent many sleepless nights in mourning over it, and it}|| 
was the only subject of melancholly consideration in the whole || 








| 
| 


| feverish for life. My heroes have passed this stage of life, and 


{ shal] not trou- 
ble my readers with an inquiry into the philosophy of this con- | 


them. How could she rejoice with the rest ? 


duct of the good people of Scavvenningtonting ; it is sufficient 


for us to know the fact, and not to judge by our refined sensi- 
| bilities. 


known to every one in the village. And, shortly after the oc-| 


currence which produced it, a meeting of all the women in the | 


‘town was held at Aunt Ruth’s house, to take the matter into con- 


sideration ; for the people of Scavvenningtonting were wont to 
‘consult together for the ‘common good.’ After long and earnest | 
consultation, it was concluded to be a matter of deep moment 
and that therefore it was expedient to change Ezekiel to Joshua ; | 
‘or, more properly, Zeke to Josh; but, unfortunately for our, 
hero, the fate of his name was now in female hands; and al-| 
though the matter was considered as agreed upon, yet the con-| 
‘vention dissolved without fixing upon any measures to carry | 
| their resolution into effect, and the contemplated change never 
took place. Yet Zeke still looked like Jo; and that matter, | 
though brought about by a woman, was now out of her influ-| 
ence. 


Sally, however, was more fortunate ; for the good people | 
found opportunity, amid their other weighty business, to trace 


| | 


,a resemblance between her and Aunt Ruth, and as the popular- |) 
||ity of the doctress was now unalterably fixed, her consolation | 


| was by no means small. 





| CHAPTER V. 

The character and disposition of the young Gawkies. — Jo enters into cer- 
tain preliminaries which, if followed out, will materially affect his future 
life. — Zeke’s disposition on certain points strange and inexplicable. 


Good-natured boys and laughing girls — 
What blessings, parents, you enjoy ! 





But then —— —_— — — Pestyfooleram. 
And still horrors multiply and continue, 

And dark Despair comes trotting on behind. Imitatus. 
'T is sweet! —— —— —— ——- —— ~_ Byron. 


There is a period in our minority years, where we pass as it 
were into a new state of existence, and a slow change which 
has been coming over us for years is completed. The disposi- 
tion and propensities then become more stable, and as a general 
rule it may be said that we are then sad or gay, and patient or 


I now introduce them to the reader as miniature men. 

Jo is eighteen, and a solemn, matter of fact young man. He 
had always been exempt from the roguery and playfulness of 
other boys, and this trait in his character contributed in no 
small degree to make him what he was, the wonder and pride 





i 
Zeke ; but now ro one could trace any resemblance between 


\| 
| The resemblance between the two boys, as I have said, was 


| that the initial letters of the boys’ names should be the same, | 


much surprised at this occurrence, and Aunt Ruth, who now 
isan important personage in the village, had her share of the 
surprise, but she finally concluded, as the wise always do 
after duly considering upon remarkables, that she ‘knew it 
would be so.’ Joe being thus disposed of, for the event of that 
evening, as in similar cases in these days, was sat downasa 
settled matter, and the front door of the useful building we 
have before spoken of was ornamented in prospect with an ofhi- 
cial paper of deep import. Zeke became, as the next person of 
consequence in the village, the object of particular thought and 
reflection. He is now sixteen and dressed in black. The re- 
semblance we have spoken of between the two brothers ceased 
| with the outward person. In disposition, taste aud habits, Zeke 
was the very antipodes of his brother. He was all gaiety and 
fun and frolic, and he possessed a sort of roguery and careless- 
ness with his fun, which, among other people but the clever 
Scavvenningtontingites, would have brought him much trouble. 
Yet still he was acknowledged to be of an excellent disposition, 
and what with the popularity of his brother and his own grace- 
ful person, the attention of the ladies was very readily drawn 
from the object of first importance to him. He was now beset 
by the beauty, kindness and intrigue of the fair ones, as his 
brother had been; and presuming that appearing as his brother, 
| his taste would be like his, and he would choose from their 
| number the opposite of himself in disposition, the disappointed 
‘ladies flattered themselves that their seriousness might win 
Zeke, although it lost for them Jo. But again they were de- 
‘ceived. Zeke unriddled himself without ceremony, and de- 
clared himself of the non-intercourse party, and all the graces 
and smiles and witchery of female gallantry, and the entreaty 
and remonstrances of the old people, failed to shake his faith. 
His brother’s example was pointed to him, but without effect. 
He still remained incorrigible, and the village records assure 
us that Ezekiel Gawkie died an unmarried man. 


| 


| 


CHAPTER VI. 
The winding up. — Miss Sally introduced with hasty gallantry. — The Gaw- 
kie family disposed of. — A touch at the pathetic. 


Thy characters, Timon, do not talk, 
Or, if they talk, talk falsely ; 
And thy mottoes are no text to thy words, 


But puzzle and deceive us. Shakspeare Jr. 
A fine blooming lass, goodly and graceful — 
A rare admixture of spice and honey. Honey Moon. 
°T is well thou end ’st, 
OR as es es ees Duellistum. 


I beg leave to introduce Miss Sally again, kind reader, and 
now as ‘lovely, charming, graceful and sixteen’—that be- 
witching period of life when female loveliness will steal away 
every heart which comes within its influence. We last saw 





of the village. While other boys played, Jo’s time was spent 


her, a young lass, just recovering from a serious disappoint- 
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ment, but now she is ripening into womanhood. Her height 
has increased, and with it her dignified appearance; her intel- 
lJectual forehead has expanded, her pretty locks have grown 
more luxuriant, the rose on her cheek has increased in loveli- 
ness, her lily hands have grown more delicate, and it was hinted 
that her ancles had become smaller, but I cannot vouch for 
this fact, but rather think that fashion had stolen a portion of 
her dress, and thus exposed more fully the beauty of this im- 
portant portion of the female frame; at any rate, she is now all 
loveliness and grace. 

The house of the Gawkies was the rendezvous of the intelli- 
gence, beauty and wit of Scavveningtonting, and the serious, in- 
telligent Jo, and the lovely and amiable Sal presided there with 
dignity and firmness. Miss Sally’s beauty attracted all to her, 
and Jo’s influence as an intelligent and promising young man 
was hardly less attracting or powerful. Their influence was 
opposite, divided between the sexes, each acting, as the account- 
ant would say, pro contra. Sally despised the intrigues and 
coquetries she saw practised by her associates, in relation to 
her brothers, and busily employed herself with the domestic du-|| 
ties which the declining health of her mother imposed upon 
her, and in her leisure moments in useful studies under the 
tuition of her brother Jo and the village schoolmaster, the last 
of whom, it was whispered, gave other lessons than those 
which are usually understood as necessary education, This 
story was believed and disbelieved from their different selfish 
inducements by the beaux and belles, and I have never been || 
able to determine which of the two opinions were correct; but|| 
he surely was destitute of a soul, if he was not captivated by 
the charms of his fair pupil. The young men did not believe 
this report, and in despite of the superior advantages of the ped- || 
agogue, they spared no efforts to gain her smilesand favors. | 
She was polite and friendly to all, yet so regardful was she of| 











her conduct, that the keenest eye could not discern in her the| does not succeed is an unaccountable tendency to change, ‘and |, from no fault of his own. 


least shadow of a fault. She possessed, likewise, the happy |! 


| thoughts and soft looks in his company as she would in that of 


‘should never tease this class on the subject of matrimony ; 
they are 





at allpoints. But toproceed with our subject — a subject w hich | 
we chose, by the way, from and out of the great regard we hold |) 
for this class, and for another and much fairer class, whom it 
behooves to know and understand them. 

The classification I have made, afier much deliberation, and | 
cogitation, and hesitation, is this. 

1. The solitary. 2. The sentimental. 
4. The vain. 5. The diffident. 6. The croaking. 
miserly. 8. The particular. 9. The indolent. 
firm. 11. The benevolent. 12. The accidental. - 

Here we have in good round numbers a full and complete 
dozen. It would have been easy to have added another and || 
have made a baker’s dozen. But this would have drawn me 
to consider the rakish old bachelor. But he shall not be hon- 
ored with a place in so respectable company. 

1. The solitary. He is one who neglects matrimony from 
pure, but to me a strange and unnaccountable indifference. —|| 
He has no attachments, no desires, makes no pretensions — 
takes no notice. He has no sirange fires in hiseye; and the 
coy, chaste, modest damsel feels as secure from wandering 


3. The desponding. 
The) 
10. The in-| 


her grandmother. She would never of her own accord think 
of any difference between them in any one point or circum- 
stance. Discourse with a bachelor of this sort about the feli- 
city of matrimony —it is ali lost—you might as well dis-|! 
course with a blind man about colors. These are often very 
good, very correct, yea, very godly men. St. Paul himself 
might have been of the number, for aught I know. Ladies 





unchangeable. 

2. But here comes the sentimental old bachelor. How dif-| 
ferent! He is always talking of the delights of matrimony, | 
land is never without some Dulcinia. But the reason why he} 


every succeeding beauty drives out the last. The only way to| 


| find any one to please them. 
| for that speck on her chin. 

her complexion is too deep a brunette — she is too old or too 
| young. 
give over a most beautiful and accomplished lady merely on 
jaccount of a 
|at the same time that Ae looked as if he had been put togethe: 


jof matrimony. T hey are wren apt to sbound in wise saws, such 
as that‘ A provident man keeps the safe side of the hedge.’ 


\« Bachelors’ children are well taken care of.’ —‘ Let evil eas 


&e. 
7. The above class are sufficiently selfish and contemptible, 


| but much Jess so, in my judgment, than your miserly old bach- 
lelor. 


These two classes are are often blended in one person, 
and both come from the same slimy fountain of selfishness. — 
I need hardly describe them. Some of their qualities may be 


| indicated thus. — They will be very inguisitive to know how 
|much it will cost to keep a family establishment, and inquire 


the price of furniture, &c. They, too, are apt to say all things 
| have their price, or equivalent, in the needful, and that no man 


Ineed complain who can buy whatever he wants. 


Now we heve come to quite adifferent sort of beings —I mean 


i those old bachelors who are too everlastingly particular ever to 


I should like Miss so and so, but 
It looks so much like a mole — or 


I once knew one of your particular old bachelors to 
hose, 


slight deficiency of finish on the tip of her 


by one of Nature’s journeymen. 
9. We come now to the indolent old bachelors, and we can 


|hardly think of them withouta yawn — too everlasting sluggish 


and averse to any kind of labor to trouble themselves with 
family cares. They live, or rather vegetate, for themselves, 
and enjoy nothing so much of a Summer’s afternoon as the 
shady side of a tree, with a newspaper ora nap. ‘They eat,’ 
as Irving says of Rip Van Winkle, ‘white bread or brown, 
whichever comes handiest.’ 

10. We are now to contemplate an old bachelor who is so 
He is one of your unfortunately 
infirm beings, who is a victim to the action of natural laws, 


art of being familiar with allthe beaux, without exciting the||catch one of this class is to bring him toa speedy declaration, and who takes special care not to violate them in succeeding 


jealousy of any, so that whatever thoughts might have agitated || 
their youthful minds elsewhere, in her company, the young) they will make excellent husbands, or at least they are not to) nial exempts. 


men were always happy, for all were respected, and no one| 
could be singled out as an object of envy, from being more ten-| 
derly treated by her than the others. 
our heroine to her eightgenth year; the remainder of her story | 


is brief. 
; : || 
Sally had now reached that important epoch of life, when mar- | 


riage is a matter cf course affair, and the only debate in the | ¢ 
subject is, how the match shall be made. The parents and 

1] 
friends of our heroine, therefore, did not inquire'w hether Sally | 


and engagement, and keep watch of him. If otce caught, | 


be condemned on account of their fickleness before marriage. | 
The third class have neither too much nor too little senti-| 


sheenslogically ; ; their self-esteem and hope sinks just in pro- |, 
object increases. They sigh in secret 

condemn themselves without ever making an offer. They 
have a deadly presentiment that they shall be refused. I have 
a word for such by way of advice. Respect yourself and seem 


, dream and despond, and. 
| 


These are the respectable company of matrimo- 
It would be well if this class should embrace 


generations. 


|| many more than it ‘loes. 


11. We come now to a class whom I am delighted to con- 


Such is the history of | /ment; but they have too little self-respect and hope, s eaking| template, and they cannoi be better designated than by the epi- 
y p ] } I y 


thet ber revolent. ‘They are such as give a large share of their 


| portion as their admiration and reverence for the beloved || income to the support of i:digent parents, brothers, or sisters, 


or who are absorbed in some of those public enterprises of dif- 
\fusive benevolence which are incompatible with family cares 
and family comforts. As there is nothing of a meral or per- 


‘sonal nature in the way of their eventually regarding their own 


should be married, ame the question, who should be the happy | to take it for granted that you will be successful, and you have |, happiness, they almost always abandon a condition of life to 


man, was one of deep interest. She, who had the most to Jose || 
was not herself unconcerned in the im-}, 
portant question, and to decide upon it was an g@xtremely difii-|| 
cult matter. HEler ambition had never Jed her jo think of the 
attraction of young men of other towns. Scav¥enningtonting| 
was her home and her heart; happy would it haye been for the | 
poor girl, had no temptation been offered to change her feelings. | 


or gain in this matter, 


1 
\| 


During the Summer which closes my narrative, Scavvenning- | his melting moods, and you will draw from him sucha tale of knowing or dreaming 


tonting was visited by a young man of genteel appearance and| 
captivating manners. He was a lawyer froma distant city,| 
and was visiting the country for health and pleasure. 
pitality of the Scavvenningtontingites pleased him, and he tar- | 
ried in the village the greater part of the Summer. The Gaw-|| 
kie family were of course among his friends, and the graceful |, 
ease and familiarity of Miss Suzy, together with her great 
beauty, won his admiration, Alas! how did he repay their || 


kindness?—- The simple monuments of the churchyard, and |) 


the sad narrative of the villagers must tell the rest of my story. | 


CLASSIFICATION OF BACHELORS, 





Original, 





Norwirustanpine old bachelors are scattered here, there and 
every where over the face of society —teazed by the ladies, 
joked by the married and talked about by all—they are no 
more alike than two pieces of chalk, but are of all sorts, signs, | 
colors, habits, grades and airs. They, too, are served up as a 
Standing dish, at least once a month, in all the journals of 
the day. Yet after all this notoriety, and contrariety, and va- 
riety, I have never seen a real, genuine, serious, philosophical 


The hos- || 


nothing to fear. Ladies will respect you and then they will) 


| begin to think of yourclaims, and if alady once begins thinking | 


Sut if you 
do not do this some one else will step in your way, and you w ill 
be henceforward numbered with — 

| | 


Class 4. You will be the disappointed old bachelor. My} 
ih 
heart bleeds for one of this class. Touch one of these when inj 


seriously of a gentleman, the worst of it is over. 


love’s despair, of a long 
will melt the heart of a stone. 
These are the articles out of which literature receives ho 


cherished, disappointed | puesion, as 


They hence- 


small share of her supply of poets and novelists. | 


forth gratify that sentiment in the dreams of poetry and ro- 
| mance, lending their sympathies to those heroes who have} 
found with themselves that ‘ 
run smooth.’ 

5. But let us hasten to that happy, smirking chjss whom we 
have designated conceited. These take it for granted thatevery | 
| beautiful young lady they meet is desirous of mgking 
|quest of them. They dance attendance fora few di ays — pop 


the course of true lope never did 
| 


| 


a con- 


|the knowing ones, who have been watching them} whisper he 
| has a flea in his ear. 
| rejected thirteen times, and, good soul, when at the age of for- 
eaeren, he was just as confident of success as ever. But, 


I once knew one of this cfass who was 


/never been heard of since. 
know one of this class is, that the older and more ugly they 


| 
| 
\5 


ishes. 





These are very little numerous, 





classification of them. Now, with the blessing of Providence, 


it shall be my task to take their case in hand and see what can | 


be done in this line, so that when we catch, or use, or speak of 
one of this heethetionl, ss may straightway know what man- 
ner of person he is. But here let me say to the kind reader, 
that I am very little inclined or accustomed to abstractions and 
generalizations, but am one of those who consider human na- 
ture identical only in being always composed of a certain 


number of elementary principles, and that these are uniformly 
modified by varieties of combination in power and activity ; 
and that every son and daughter of Adam, married or single, 
is to be viewed as a distinct individual, resembling no one else 


|mean the diffident bachelor. 
| because they 
ladies, and have an entire year in four in which to turn them- 
i}selves without the least trouble to their diflidence. 
lis accomplished I leave for the ladies to explain. 
not be neglectful of these this year, I trust. 
excellent husbands. 


Ladies will 


6. Perhaps the most incorrigible class of those who eschew} 
matrimony are your croaking oldbachelors. These arealways 
haunted, as it would seem from their conversation, with the 
ghost of a sick or scolding wife, or noisy, troublesome children. 
They seem to have no eyes or ears but for the troubles and dis- 
asters incident to this, by them ironically termed, blessed state 








| but itis all over now. 


|the question, and soon take a turn in another dirpetion, while | 


alas! he started on a voyage to Europe one day, and he has | 
One peculiarity by which youmay || 


grow, the younger and more beautiful will be the lady of their | 
| 
5. But here comes a very worthy, good sort of a man —I | 
are usually great favorites with a certain class of), 
How this 


They really make 


which ey submitted from motives of duty only. 

12. But 1 now come to the last aud very numerous and com- 
prehensive class—I mean the class of bachelors by accident. 
They are of that class of mediocrity as to talents and tenden- 


| cies, who are dropped along through the world by the force of 


circumstances, and have, by the force of cross currents and un- 
lucky accidents, at Jast been cast into Bachelors’ Bay, hardly 
how they got there. ‘They were sure 
they never intended tu have been caught in such a condition, 
‘What can’t be cured must be endured,’ 

Now iet me say to that portion of the public who may read 
'| the above luc ubrations, that by tus defining, dividing, arrang- 
ing and classiiying old bachelors, I was guided by no evil, wick- 
ed or mischievous disposition to slander or abuse them, but 
simply to set a very perplexed subject in the clearest light I was 
enabled todo, for many, but more especially three, good and 
sufficient reasons. ‘ 

First. That by the help ‘of this every old bachelor may be 
‘able, as in a glass, to see where he stands, and also where he 
imay stand, or will stand, if he does not look well ahead. 
Second. That all fair damsels who may be in a situation to 
| render ran investigation of any of these necessary, may at once 
‘determine to which class he belongs, and govern herself ac- 
| cordingly. 
| Third. That all good mothers, antiquated maidens and 
others, who usually take charge of these people, and who of 
| course investigate their characters thoroughly, may be furnished 
| with readily defined appellations, and be able to speak, write, 


look and act understandingly on this grave subject. 


As Iam somewhat of a practical man, I will give a conver- 
isation on the subject, to illustrate its practical application. We 
will, if you please, suppose some good, anxious mother and her 
fair daughter sitting near their parlor window of a beautiful 
Summer’s afternoon, while there is passing by on the opposite 
side of the street a number of these self-same bachelors; and 


this good daughter is asking her mother what sort of men they 


})2re, «e., 
|| and expression, instructs the feelings as well as the understand 
l\ « 


and the mother, by her answers, and her emphasis 


ing. 








i| Daughter. Ma, who is that ? 

| Mother. That is that solitary old bachelor, Jerry Crapo, who 
| has no more feeling than a stone, 

j| D. Why dont he get married, mother ? 
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M. He get married! Ishould laugh tosee him with a wife — 
but I should pity the woman that married him. 

D. Why, mother ? 

M. Because —do n’task any more questions —you are always 
wanting to know the reason of every thing. 

D. There, mother, who is that genteel, good looking man, 
going by with gold bowed spectacles on 2 

M. You have heard of him. Did n’t you ever hear of Es- 
quire S., the lawyer ? 

D. Yes. 

M. He is a fine looking man, and it is a pity he never got 
married. He is one of the funniest and most agreeable men 
in conversation I ever saw ; — his eye is full of expression. — 
And he has been in love a great many times; but some how or 
other it all blows over. He would make a capital husband if 
once married — he is so delicate in his feelings — so attentive 
and so sentimental ! 

D. O, who is that sorrowful looking, melancholy man, pass- 
ing? He goes by every day, and I always pity him. 

M. That is the worthy Mr. C. He is an excellent man, and 
I have no doubt he would be happy if he hada wife to cheer 
him up. But who would want to be his wife? TI should n’t.— 
He is what may be called a desponding old bachelor. 

PD. There, mother, goes a man — he is as vain as a peacock. 
He will lose bis hat if he dont carry his head a little Jess one 


side. 


been refused so many times. 
I should think he would begin to despair after a few more refu- 


| 
M. I guess he is that vain old bachelor Lumkins, who has! 
| 
| 


| heard and felt all that the scene presented. There should also 
be a plenty of the marvellous. I like the honest simplicity of 
the countryman who, the first time he visited the city from his 
| native woods, went to Greenwood’s Museum, and after looking 
conan a while and seeing nothing in the room where he was 
but stuffed birds, beasts, &e., turned away dissatisfied, exclaim- 
| ing, ‘Where are your prophets, apostles and martyrs? I can 
see beasts and birds enough at home.’ 








| 
| 
| 
| HAPPINESS. 


The question is often put — in what does happiness consist ? 
| The most concise answer to this I would give, is the concur- 
| rence of the following particulars. Health of the whole physi- 
| sieal organization. Its will, regulated activity, and the means 
‘of satisfying all the faculties in that harmony which results 
| from the predominance-of the higher principles of our nature 
|over the lower propensities. Without health there can be no 
| agreeable, healthy action — but corroding pains and distress ; 
| without activity of our faculties all is mere negation and noth- 
‘ingness. And without the means of satisfying our feelings, they | 
| become disordered and painful. And the degree and order of 
‘their activity must be regulated by the predominating activity | 
‘of the higher principles —in other words, of the intellectual 
| faculties and higher sentiments. 





COURTESY OF DEBATE. 





| The good manners and gentlemanly courtesies of debate, 





\ which so much conciliate good will and keep our influence from | 
Salis. | a * . ‘ 1] 
. ; all £ || declining, are often neglected, especially by ardent young men. || 
1 " . aie a . | ‘ rs | 
his cut att 20 Caster inquiien eect: Kim. || Hence the danger of overstepping the modesty of nature by || 
= 6 Pati ape eanendtesia a pcang -— ' — is | rising too often and saying too much. Influence is one of those || 
suppose 7 } ‘a ( ¢ > > Ss > AY | a ‘ ps 7 Q os * 
upposed would have got married before this. As it is leap || powerful agents which will perform much and increase in || 
year now he cannot eseape much longer. He would have been || power by good usage. Buthard driving destroys it. Weshould || 
married long ago if he had thought a little more of himself. — || not forget that impudence will seldom, in these enlightened | 
t is a pity he is so difident. || days, pass for talents \| 
This was uttered in a tone of great kindness, and the daugh- | , 
ter looked thoughtful for a full half hour without saying a word || 
one way or the other. 
ee ares _ | Men who are responsible for the consequences of their con- 
M. What in the world was you thinking about, Nancy ? wer +s fies fi em 
> Boinn i | duct should make their own plans and form their own conclu- || 
+ aVOLLIT SS. = = 5 1} 
Seen a . jsions. Things beyond their own depth should be shunned. — || 
M. Well, look out now — there goa couple of contemptible | gs bey P 


. rie When we have fathomed a subject and arrived at results, we || 
creatures —John Ballou and Timothy Grimkins. They are both || “ apetaies : 
old bachelors. Ballou is for ever croaking about the misery 


ADVICE HOW TO BE TREATED. \ 
1 
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sold and applauded. No one has a more enthusiastic admira- 
tion than myself for the Scotts and Southeys, the Byrons and 
Wordsworths of merry England; but I can also find plenty of 
room in my affections for the native authors, who are spring- 
ing up like the wild trees of the forest on our own soil. But 
just look into our reviews — with what avidity do our crities 
seize on the slightest, and perhaps imaginary lapses of our na- 
tive bards, and hold them up to ridicule and scorn, while the 
grossest and most palpable imperfections of foreigners are 
glossed over, and even vulgar abuse is inhaled as a sweet 
smelling savor! Our critics seek for the worst things they can 
find in our own books — hold them up conspicuously, and then 
exclaim, in view of the distorted portrait or the ridiculous car- 


| icatures, behold this picture and see howlike! Why, it is easy 


to take the writings of almost any modern popular author across 
the water, and point out failings of which an American would 
be ashamed. 

I will take from the shelf at random the first volume I happen 
to touch — it is entitled ‘Stories of the Sea, by Captain Mar- 
ryatt.” Tam glad of this — the selection could not have been 
more fortunate had it been carefully made, because this writer 
happens at this moment to be very popular, not only in ‘ Wap- 
ping,’ but in our polite circles — and is, moreover, threatening 
one of our abused bards with pistols and powder —a more 
manly warfare, it must be acknowledged, than the low abuse of 
critics. I open the book at random — it is at the tenth chapter, 
giving an account of Francisco on his desert island of sand. 

‘He hauled his little boat still farther on the beach, and at- 
tached the painter to one of the vars, which he fixed deep in 
the sand ; he then preceeded tosurvey the bank, and found that 
but a small portion was uncovered at high water ; for trifling as 
was the rise of the tide, the bank was so low that the water 
flowed almost over it. The most elevated part was not more 
than fifteen feet above high water mark, and that was a small 
knoll of about fifty feet in circumference.’ 

Of course the diameter was about seventeen feet. How per- 
fectly silly is all this! Think of an island of sand in the midst 
of the Atiantie, fifteen feet high and seventeen feet in diame- 
ter! It must have been steeper than the roof of a house, and, 
being of sand, it must have been impossible to have ascended it. 
Yet mark. 

‘To this part he resolved to remove his effects.” To what 
other part could he have removed them? All the rest was be- 
neath the tide, which, in the Atlantic, rises at least ten feet and 





|| may submit the whole to the consideration of a judicious friend | 
I really believe he has discouraged more young 


men than a few from getting married. Idon’t know who would 
have him. And there is that Grimkins — he is for ever croak- 
ing like Ballou: but he is rich as Creesus, and is so miserly 
that he is atraid if he gets married that his wife will spend all 
his money, 

D. 1 would not have such a man for his weight in gold. 

M. You need not be concerned ; it is not likely you will have 
an opportunity. I think likely if he was well married he would 
become more liberal. We are often mistaken about such men. 

The daughter became thoughtful again. 

D. Well, mother, miserly as he is, I would sooner marry him 


of matrimony. 


|for his examination. If he duly considers the subject in all) 
| its bearings, and gives his opinions, it should have just all the | 
| influence, as evidence, that it is entitled to, and is not to be} 
| adopted till the whole subject is reconsidered by yourself. The 


| judgment of friends is no more than a veto power. | 
| 


CURES FOR INORDINATE FEAR. 


One of the best methods of allaying inordinate fear and 
‘anxiety is that of studying the characters and lives of those| 
illustrious heroes who have figured in the pages of history and | 
| biography,as remarkable instances of courageand perseverance | 


| ; saee . ‘ . ' 
conquering every difficulty. A person of a lively imagination | 





than marry that everlasting particular old critter of a prim, or 


| 


that lazy, good for nothing Towsey, who would always be sit- || 


Just at this time there was a ring at the door, and the conver- 
sation was changed by the eall of Mr. Johnson, a very worthy, | 
respectable citizen, who, although at the age of forty, hasnever 
been married. But he has fora long time kept up a family | 
establishment and supported his worthy mother, and educated | 


| 

| 

ting about in some body’s way. 
| 


| and strong sympathy in tendencies to imitation will fee} the blood | 
curdle along his veins, and be fired with a resolution not to be! 
conquered. We should read with a view to the exercise of the | 
feelings as well as of the intellect. | 
Tear, when a strong principle, is apt to precede courage.— | 
The one prompts to fly and the other to repel danger. Brusi-! 
‘dus, being bit by a mouse he had caught, let hita slip out of his} 


fingers. ‘No creature,’ says he,‘ is so contemptible but may | 


\| 


a half. 
‘He returned to the boat, and having lifted out his chest, the 


|| water and provisions, with the other articles which he had ob- 


tained, he dragged them up, one by one, until they were all col- 
lected at the spot he had chosen!’ 
There does not appear to have been any choice about it — 


| that was the only spot uncovered by the tide. It was precisely 


the choice which one Mr. Daniel Hobson gave his customers 


| — that or none. 


was one which demanded all his exertion.’ 

So it may easily be supposed —to attain the summit of such 
a mound as that above described. 

* When he was once more upon his feet and hadagain scanned 
the ocean, he perceived that there was a change rapidly ap- 
proaching. The dark bank on the horizon had now risen 
higher wp— [not higher down]—the opaqueness was every 
where more dense,and low murmurs were heard, as 7f there wasa 
|wind stirring aloft. 





Signs of some movement about to take place 
| were evident, and the solitary youth watched and watched. — 


two beautiful sisters, and established his younger brothers in|! provide for its own safety if it have courage.’ Whatever we ! And now the sounds increased, and here and there a wild thread 


business. When interrogated on the sub; ect of matrimony, he| 


replies the time has not come yet. But I am at the foot of my) 
page, and the time has come for me to bid you good by, while T) 
leave the ladies in good company. 


PARAGRAPHS, 1 


sii | 
Original. ty 


1 
THE ABUSES OF AN INDEPENDENT SPIRIT. H 
. a . . . i 
Tere is a proud independence of spirit which is disposed to| 
reject as an insult the kind offices of honorable friendship. ir] 
our qualifications entitle us to the 
in accepting them. 


se, we should have no scruple 





4 RECEIPT FOR GETTING Up A GOOD STORY OUT oF AN OLD ONE, ! 


Whenever you read an old lege 
fer it to the scenes of your b 


nd of a striking nature, trans 
change the venue. 


oyhood, or, as a lawyer would say, 
pe Then take the facts or frame work and | 
throw it into @ more more modern and tasteful st : 


yle — change | 

me Ss 5 as 

time, circumstances and names, and add a small decoction of 

your own experience, and it comes out as new 
, 


as original, as;! ; 
ee : ; A Si}; s 
fre has if carved from the entire stock of genuine fact i ip 
Circumstances which tend greatly to improve it.—It should be | 
a, . . a tog 
minute, circumstantial, and in the very monn 
Just as if the 





er of the actors; 


! 
9 , : | it 
narrator were present when it took plac | 
place, and saw, 


1e° 


|, thing to save another. It is but adopting a choice of evils, and 


i but St least, as in the case of Joseph, with the loss of a skirt. 


4 dejectioR- 
‘gloom and dejectic 


is made, by our self-elected critics, between the writings of our 
native authors and those which have been seasoned by a brief 


DYeal, Pierpont, Mellen, Lewis, Whittier, and indeed the} 


do in fear we doat aloss. It is the nature of it to yield one 
‘it always comes off worsted. It suggests safety to the person, 


Another? remedy for constitutional gloom is constant, habit- 
The industrious poor never complain of 
Nothing so weakens resolution and 
courage as to pu,’sue a m ere sedantary, thoughtful life. 
Another eure for tea? is to @ncounter and study near at hand 
the object of your dread. Obsec'rity and indistinctness give 
play to the imagination, and tis suiZs the object feared to the 


e °¢ cg i . sfle. ; 
state of the feeling. Lord Chesterneld said, ‘ Serious reflection 


uzl employme”t. 





° . ’ 
always gains. courage in a good cause. 








FOREIGN AND AMERICAN WRITERS. . 


Original. 


Ir frets my patience to notice the unfavorable difference which 


ail across the Atlantic. Witness the severity with which 





‘hole host of American writers, with perhaps one or two ex- 
»ptions, have’ ‘been, treated ; while not only good matter, i 
ven the most ordinary trash imported from Europe, is daily 


'of air—[wild enough, no doubt; yet not half so wild as Cap- 
|tain Marryatt when he wrote this incongruous description] — 
| whence coming who could tell ?— [Ah! whocould? and whence 
| could it have come, when he was surrounded on every side by 
the illimitable ocean ?]—T hen came whining sounds and moans, 
and then the rumbling noise of distant thunder—Joud and 
louder yet — still louder Now, dear reader, remember all this 
till you come to the next sentence. 

‘The first blast was so powerful, and so wnexpected! that it 
threw him down.’ Unexpected! after he had been ‘ watching 
and watching’ for a long time, and listening to sounds a great 
deal louder than loud thunder! and he an experienced sailor. — 
‘Tell that to the marines.” Has Captain Marryatt ever been 
on the water ? 

‘ He would have crawled to the boat for security, but he knew 
not in what direction to proceed !” 


Yet the boat could not have been eight feet from him, for the 
tide had now risen, and the whole island uncovered by the wa- 
ter was not larger than a common room, It must be a small 
room which is not fifty feet in circumference. 

‘Of a sudden he fell violently ; he had stumbled over one of 
the breakers of water! and his head struck against his sea 
chest!’ This surely is original, both in matter and manner. 
It is the first time, probably, that a sailor ever ‘ stumbled over’ 
a wave, though many have been dashed by the breakers. And 
if he fell at all over a breaker, it is natural to suppose it must 
have been when the breaker dashed against his feet, and then 














‘His last object, to haul the little boat up to the same spot, 
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—— — 
he would have fell outward into the ocean, instead of which he 
falls inward against his chest.* 

‘Francisco walked up to those who had been saved ; he found 
twelve of them were recovered, and sitting on their hams!” 

On page sixty-seven, the writer tells us about the pirates’ 
‘deeds of atrocity, to which even the most hardened were wnac- 
customed.” Yet he has twice before this told us that they had 
‘too often’ been accustomed to deeds worse than murder. 

[ have no dislike to Captain Marryatt — his stories may pos- 
sess a good share of interest, though he is certainly a very 
careless writer, and by no means a classic one. But what | 
complain of is the evident partiality in critics in lauding such 
stuff as that noticed above, and putting down every native wri- 
ter. Is there any wonder that we hear nothing of Bryant, 
Halleck, Percival and the rest, when the flag of Captain Mar- 
ryatt is raised to the mast head, and the works of our own 
American authors kicked out the lee seuppers? Why, sir, I 
can show you two fragments of a tale, written byan American 
boy, sixteen years of age, who has been ona whaling voyage 
to the Pacific, better than any thing I have yet seen in all the 
productions of this same redoubtable Captain Marryatt. 

MONADNOC. 

* Breaker is used for cask by the captain, and is properly applied. — Ed. of P. 


TRADITIONARY TALES.—NO. III. 








Original. 





THE INDIAN’S REVENGE. 

Ye say they all have passed away, 
That noble race and brave — 

That their light canoes have vanished 
From off the crested wave — 

That mid the forest where they roamed 
There rings no hunter’s shout; 

But their name is on your waters — 
Ye may not wash it out 


Ye say their cone-like cabins, 
That clustered o’er the vale, 

Have fled away like withered leaves 
Before the Autumn gale ; 

But their memory liveth on your hills, 
Their baptism on your shore; 

Your everlasting rivers speak 


Their dialect of yore. Mrs. Sigourney. 


Tuoven less celebrated in the history of the early existence of 


New England than the surrounding towns, Hatfield has not 
altogether failed of being a subject of interest to those who 


each could number more scalps than any who had ever before | cooler as an honest farmer was wending his way home on the 
been renowned for their bravery. They were looked upon on/|| Eastern bank of the river. He was nearly opposite to the 
all important occasions for advice, and many a wife became |! North part of the village of Hatfield, when a tall, straight 
a widow, and many a widow became childless, through the|/young Indian, upon whom the sun of eighteen Summers 
cunning and bravery of the Bloody Hunters. Many of their|| had scarcely passed — carrying a rifle, intercepted him ands 
best warriors had been picked off by the Long Gun, and it was || enquired for the house of David Wait. The farmer eyed 
seldom a soliiary Indian was found in the woods where the ‘him a moment before speuking, then took him aside a little and 
Long Gun used to hunt, except for the purpose of gaining a re- | pointing in the direction, said, ‘There across the river, just be- 








nown by his distinction. But the ill-success of the adventures, '|hind that orchard, in that red house, David Wait lives.’ — He 
and the many that perished in attempting to kill Wait, convinced leyed him a moment longer and continued, ‘You must go down 
ithe Indians that if he was to die by them it must be by the |! the river about a mile, to the fe1 ry, before you can cross.’ He 
‘hands of the Bloody Hunters. These two brothers at length || 


| penta the Indian take the direction he had pointed out, then has- 
- ow . | . os 
}set out upon their expedition, resolved not to return until they | tened down to the beach, threw himself into a boat, and passed 


had attained the scalp of the Long Gun. llover to Wait’s and acquainted him with what had transpired 
Early one morning in Autumn, Wait went out as was his lhetween himself and the young Indian. 
|custom, to hunt. He had proceeded but a little way into the | Wait locked the doors of his house, sent the family all into 
| wood, before he heard the crack of a rifle, and felt himself )|the cellar, and laid an injunction upon them not to make any 
, wounded. He had self-possession enough to fall and feign ||noise nor come up until called for. 
|himself dead. Soon he saw two Indians spring from the bushes 
,at different points. The one that came whence he saw the}' 
| smoke arise, did not advance so fast as the other, whom he sup- || thrown open and left swinging and slaming in the wind — his 
| posed came with his loaded rifle to despatch him, if signs of || cattle bellowed as though in distress;.but Wait was too cun- 
life were detected. Fortunately the spot where he fell was low | ning tobe caught bysuchasnare. Atdaybreak he saw a young 
| ground, and he succeeded in placing his gun in the direction | man standing with a gun in his hand behind a tree that guarded 
of the foremost Indian without being observed. The savage|| the passage to the barn. Wait carefully unfastened the door, 
cautiously advanced, holding his rifle in a position for imme-|| and, with his long gun, passed out and succeeded in getting be- 
diate use. Wait was prepared for him, and when within a few || hind the young Indian. He stepped upon a stick, which broke 
feet he fired. The Indian bounded up with a terrific yell, and '|beneath his weight with a crack that made the Indian start 
| fell lifeless upon the ground. Wait seized his fallen foe’s rifle || from his standing place, and each took to a tree for shelter. — 
land sprung behind the roots and dirt of a tree that had been | Wait stood but a few moments — he put his hat upon the top of 


He posted himself in the 
| ° . 
|, chamber, where he could conveniently see all that might be 


= ; : tees 
going on without. In the night the doors of his barn were 


| blown down, while the other Indian took to onestanding. Here ||his gun and slowly reached it out as if in the act of looking 

leach party remained for some time narrowly watching for each |'round the tree, and soon a ball, shot from the Indian’s rifle, 

|other’s appearance. Wait pulled out the dirt from between the || passed through it. He fell to the ground with a groan, and the 

| roots, and through this hole he perceived his adversary slyly | Indian, supposing himself sure of his victim, drew his scalping 

|creeping round so as to discover him. Watching his opportu-|| knife and hastily came up to secure the trophy of this great ex- 

|nity, at the most favorable moment, Wait shot him down. || ploit. Wait jumped up and presented his gun but a few feet 

| Thus perished two of the bravest Indians of which the neigh- || from his breast. The Indian, with a murmur of surprise, 

| boring tribes could boast. threw his knife in the air and resigned himself to his fate. He 
. Long did the tribe watch for the return of the warriors. fell and was buried unhonored upon a neighboring knoll. 

The mother of this young warrior waited Jong and in vain for 

the return of her son, until at Jast the horrid truth flasked upon 

bi ee ce Peeples = sai jher mind. She was fearful that the Jast of her relations, and 

Yet they came not back, though the stars gave forth |the bravest of them all, must have been dealing with a demon. 

Their wizard light to the silent earth, Revenge no longer dwelt in her breast; but she believed the 

Great Spirit had sent these misfortunes upon her as a judgment. 


And the days passed on, and the sun came down 
To the hills of the West like an angel’s crown ; 








| They sought and found the bodies of the Bloody Hunters where 





love to dwell upon the events of the past. Though this town 
ijn some measure escaped the fury of the savages, and has been 
the seat of but few remarkable events, yet it shared in all the 
furtunes of the olden times — it partook in part of the miseries 
of the Indian wars—and the same characteristics that have 
been remembered with its neighbors will preserve its early his- 
tory from oblivion. They who are familiar with the country 
bordering on the Connecticut River, may not have forgotten 
the ‘old elm’ of Hatfield. One may remember that a residen 
of these parts has told him that this tree is one of the largest in 
New England, and not only the largest, but so far as is known, 
the oldest. He feels no interest for the ‘charter oak’of Hart- 
ford, or the elm on Boston Common. The ‘old elm’ of Hat- 
ford isall in allto him. He will tel] you that when the town 
was first settled, it was an old tree, and the great freshet o1 
the Connecticut, long before a white man trod its banks, will 
not be forgotten; on the contrary, he will attempt to show you 
marks which the Indians made at the time, to indicate the 
height to which the waters ascended. Though he may suppose 
you have seen a taller tree, he will be sure that you never saw 
one whose branches spread as wide, or one whose trunk would 
measure twelve feet through. 
thing of interest in Hatfield. 

them I would make mention. 

David Wait was not celebrated as a bar-room lounger, nor 
for his immense farm, nor for the number of cattle he fattened, 
nor for the quantity of hard dollars he had hoarded up, but for 
his bravery and success in hunting the Indians and the wild 
game of the woods. Before King Philip’s war, David Wait, 
then a young man, was universally known among the savages 
of the vicinity, as a hunter, and received from them the name 
of the ‘Long Gun’— from a gun of great length which he al- 
ways used, and which was a great favorite of his as well as a 
terror to the Indians in battle. When the war commenced, he 
was one of the bravest and most useful soldiers drafted out of 
the old County of Hamphire. His manner of fighting when 
not actively employed with the troops, was sui generis. He 
fought upon his ‘own hook’—not an uncommon way of de- 
Stroying the common enemy. From his manner of fighting, he 
was rather contemplated as an Indian hunter, than as a regu- 
lar soldier. 

So feared was the Long Gun by the Indians, that many com- 
pacts were formed among them to destroy him; and if Tradi- 
tion has been faithful in her record, he many times narrowly 
escaped with his life. Among the Indians, were two brothers 


who were called the Bloody Hunters. They were the most 


But the old elm is not the only || kills his nearest friend, this young savage, though a female, re- 
It has its legends — and of one of | solved that her husband’s blood should not stain the white man’s 


|| She found out where her son was buried, and every Autumn at 
the anniversary of his death, she made a pilgrimage to his 
grave, till at last she was discovered one morning, cold and 
lifeless upon the sod that sheltered the last of her illustrious 
family from the world for ever. 


\| they were slain by the Long Gun. Astonished and terrified at 
|| the fate of warriors so renowned for their bravery, they hastily | 
| burried their remains, and left the vicinity of such an artful en- 
|emy. 

But though the pride of the savages had been prostrated, and 
| sadness had come over their feelings, there was one that could | 
| not sit contented beneath this blow of affliction. — This was the 
| young squaw of the: elder of the Bloody Hunters. Though A DAY IN THE LIF Ee FA PERSIAN JEW, 
love may be a rare requisite in the formation of savage charac- | se iicsdelae:. tahuniens: dean Wieck ai 
iter, and its existence in the Indian hearts may be doubted by | a 
| some, yet it does not appear that civilized life can boast of) In the city of Tabreez dwelt the Jew Iouad, active in his habits 


| . . . . . . 
| the strongest instances of pure affection. This young squaw||and prosperous in trade, like others of his tribe and nation; 
but withal despised by the Mussulmen, and exposed, accord- 


| had been treated by her master in a style approaching nearer 
|to civilization than is the custom among savages. A little son, || ing to the custom of the country, to their exactions and extor- 
| who was the darling both of his father and mother, crowned || tions. By means of a secret traffic in choice wines and spir- 
|| their mutual attachment. its, While ostensibly pursuing the vocation of a truckster, he had 
| When this blow, which fell so heavily upon the whole tribe | amassed considerable wealth, which, under the veil of apparent 
of Indians that prowled around the settlements, came down || poverty, he contrived to conceal from the eyes and knowledge 
|upon her who was his wife, nothing but revenge could calm |) of his envious neighbors and rapacious rulers. 
the violence of her feelings. Taught as the savage is, to right}}_ One morning, just as the hour of prayer was proclaimed from 
ial wrongs with the blood of the aggressor, and to slay whoever || the tops of the minarets, and while the faithful were asserting 
their belief in ‘one God, and Mohammed his prophet,’ and mut- 
tering sundry maledictions on misbelieving dogs, louad’s wife 


ZENO, 














| 










| ill-gotten soil unnoticed and unrevenged. From his infancy, 
‘the child was taught to look upon the slayer of his father, as| 
/one whose blood must be as a sacrifice to the Great Spirit. | 
She taught him to handle the tomahawk and scalping-knife, and 
placed in his handsa rifle, that he might become expert in its use. 
The Indians, after losing most of their best warriors, and being 
tired of fighting, concluded a peace, and the settlement once 
more found repose. — The father, when he lay down at night, 
no longer feared before the dawn that he and his children 
|might be carried into captivity or sent unawares to eternity | 
by the merciless hand of the savage. But while the white man 
sowed and reaped again in peace, and the Indian reposed in 
his cabin, the young son of Bloody Hunter might be seen firing | 
ata target or chasing his game through the unbounded oe 
est. His mother would tell him he was destined to be the| 
avenger of his tribe;—that from his hands would hundreds 
whose friends had been slain by the Long Gun, receive satis- 
faction for otherwise incurable wounds. 

It was Autumn; the fruits of the land had been gathered in; 
the forest was stripped of its verdure, and the many colored 
leaves that adorned the woods on the hill-sides and in the val- 





came running in alarm and roused him from his slumber, an- 
nouncing the approach of the Ferash Pasha, whose province it 
was to search the houses of the Jews and Christians for con- 
cealed wine. Iouad instantly bore his vessels and other arti- 
cles of value toa secret vault; and when the inquisitor entered, 
the apparent abject poverty and squalid destitution of the cun- 
ning Jew lulled suspicion and prompted a speedy departure, 
after a promise had been exacted thatthe wretched trader would 
vend no wines to the faithful. 

Having thus rid himself of his unbidden and unwelcome 
guest, [ouad shouldered his budget of small wares and left his 
dwelling, to repair to the little stall which he usually occupied 
in the great bazaar. There, having arranged his merchandize 
with suitable regard for display, and taken a seat to await the 
coming of customers, he busied himself with the preparation of 
a liniment fur wounds and bruises —for Iouad was celebrated 


medan populace firmly believed that he could cure all manner 
of diseases. But his peaceful employment did not continue 
long undisturbed, An uproar arose in the neighborhood, and 


| 
| in the city as a skilful physician and surgeon; and the Moham- 





leys but a few days before, now lay scattered upon the ground, 
and were wafted about by the melanchol- 





celebrated for hunting and fighting, of any in the tribe, and 





.y winds. “I'he sun was 
low in ** 


. «we West, and the breeze began to blow harder and 


ere Touad was aware, he was surrounded by a band of Janiza- 
| ries, Why had just extorted tribute froma Greek merchant for 
|| granting him permission to walk the streets unmolested. The 
Captain addressed Iouad in a harsh and peremptory tone :— 
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‘Where is thy shovel?’ cried he; ‘and why sittest thou 
here idle while the new-fallen snow lies on the palace of the 
Kaimakaum,* and thou mightest be serviceable to thy master ?’ 

The Janizaries swung their scourges threateningly over the 
head of the Jew, yet intimated that by the timely bestowal 
of a proper douceur, he might procure exemption from the 
infliction of stripes. But louad, resolved not to purchase im- 
munity or freedom, plead poverty, and was thereupon con- 
demned, in. company with others of his Hebrew brethren —sul- 
fering was ‘the badge of all his tribe ’—to assist in removing 
the snow that had fallen on the palace of the Kaimakaum. 

When he had performed the arbitrary ‘soccage ’service thus | 
imposed, he returned to his stall and resumed the preparation | 
of his liniment. He found his wares precisely as he had left | 
them, for he had taken care to leave nothing exposed that was 
worth stealing. 

While sitting there and refreshing himself with a cup of jan- | 
autt— Anglice, buttermilk — and a slice of bread, he perceived | 
a cavalcade of females passing the entrance of the bazaar, mar- | 
shalled by an aged servant on foot. Their number, as well as | 
their white veils, apprized him that they were ladies belonging 
tothe harem of some great man in the city; and the sight 
aroused at once his cherished detestation of Moslem dominion 
and customs. 





‘Accursed race!’ murmured forth he, drawing forth covertly | 


a brandy flask from its concealment in the padding of an old || 


cart saddle —‘accursed race! if Heaven did ye justice, ye 
would be swept from the face of the earth !’ 

Having enuxciated this charitable toast, he stooped down as 
though he were seeking something in a corner, and covering 
over his brandy flask, finished his frugal repast with an inspir-| 
iting draughtof its treasured contents. Then, looking about cau- 
tiously, to ascertain whether or not his bibular stratagem had | 
been observed, he adroitly deposited the flask in its hiding-| 


place, and commenced striking fire to light his pipe. While | 
thus occupied, he was disturbed by loud cries and lamentations || 


in the street, and soon beheld a crowd running in the direction 
which the cavalcade had taken. 

‘Were I certain,’ muttered Touad to himself, ‘ that they had 
broken their limbs or their necks, I also would repair to the| 
scene and rejoice at the sight; but now I need repose.’ | 

So saying, the considerate and benevolent retailer of varie-| 


ties pocketed his flint, steel and tinder, and began to whiff his || 


pipe with much demureness and infinite unconcern. But soon | 
his name was called in the streets, and echoed from all quar- | 
ters. | 

‘Hasten, Iouad! good Iouad!’ cried the agitated and weeping | 
old servant; ‘dear Iouad, prince of learned doctors! hasten to! 
the assistance of Napottie, the beloved wife of Asker Khan. | 
She has fallen from her horse upon the hard pavements, and I 
fear me she is dead !’ 


process of puffing with a look of perfect indifference. 

‘QO, louad! my good friend louad !’ cried the almost distract- 
ed servant, ‘come to her aid; I will reward thee richly! My| 
spotted terrier shall be thy ffee.’ 

Still Iouad, whiffing away, answered not and stirred not. 

‘ My horse’s silver curb-chain, which thou so admirest, shall 
be thine,’ cried the old man in agony; ‘for, holy Allah, my | 
head depends on her safety !’ 

‘Then wilt thou lose it, if she be dead!’ said the unfeeling 
Iouad; ‘and the loss will not be great, for thou art old and use- 
less now,’ 


A sudden and vigorous box on the left ear, from the pon-| 


derous hand of Sali Bey, silenced the Jew, and sent him pre- | 
cipitately to the house of Asker Khan, whither the unfortunate || 


Jady had already been carried. \| 
She had in her fall dislocated the left femoral bone, and Iouad | 
was preparing to reduce the luxation, when Asker Khan, filled || 
with apprehension and convulsed with rage, arrested his hands. || 
‘Wretch! siave! dog!’ cried Asker, ‘forbear! Presume | 
not to profane the hem of her garment with thy unhallowed | 
| 


|\eruel mode of cure, or applauded his ingenuity, skil}, and suc- | 





Singular as the order seemed, it was promptly obeyed. Touad 
then directed the attendants to place the suffering lady, attired 
as she was in her Persian garb, astride of the patient and slug- 
gish ruminating animal, and bind her feet tightly togetber be- 
low, with a silken sash. 

When all this was done to his satisfaction, he desired the 
cow should be supplied with as much water as she chose to| 
drink. His request was complied with. The cow drank plen- 
tifully, and in a short time the green clover and the water pro-| 
|duced their usual effects. The gases generated in the poor an-| 
}imal’s stomach swelled her, and distended her sides enormous- | 
ily. The fair, disabled Napottie rent the air with her cries and | 
shrieks; herattendants joined in sympathetic chorus; the Khan 
swore, raged, prayed, and threatened by turns; and the suf-| 
fering hoven animal moaned piteously while the cure was pro- 
gressing. When Iouad supposed that the dislocated limb had 
been sufficiently extended, he suddenly cut asunder the silken 
bands that confined the lady’s feet. A loud report proclaimed | 
that the bone had again returned into its socket, and that of 
course the cure was effected. 

An indescribable confusion followed. | 

gratulations were shouted forth from all sides. louad was al-| 
| ternately adog ora demigod, as Napottie complained of his 





Consolations and con- | 





| cess. 
Having administered some precautionary medicines to his 
fair patient, and performed an operation for the relief of the! 


|| poor cow, Iouad received permission to depart, and was reward- 


/ed with ten zechins for his services— a paltry recompense for 
|all that he had done and endured. | 
| The sun had already descended below the horizon when the 
| Jew left the house of Asker Khan, and the twilight scarce suf- 
‘ficed to enable him to reach the bazaar and close his stall. 
Then hastening to his humble home, he related to his wife the 
strange adventures and occurrences of the day; and as he tasted 
the excellent pillau which Hannah had prepared for his eve- 
ning regalement, the last faint flush of departing light vanished 
|in the Western sky. — American Monthly. 

| *The Kaimakaum is an officer who, in the absence of the Grand Vizier or Sul- 
| an, acts as deputy or lieutenant. 
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thoughtless speech, and being much embarrassed, I made mat. 
ters worse by finishing the sentence —‘in Virginia.’ 

‘Virginia!’ cried she. ‘Was Friend ——— ever in Amer. 
ica before ?’ 

‘The one to whom I allude, madam, was a tin pedlar from 
Connecticut ; but I did not know that he was a preacher.’ 

‘O that must have been a very different person,’ exclaimed 
all the girls in the house at once. ‘ Friend is a real 
gentleman. He was here last evening, and mentioned thy 
name very kindly ’— 

‘Thunder and lightning!’ exclaimed I, at being so com. 
pletely overwhelmed with the evidence of my prevarication — 
‘it must be some other man of whom he spoke. Ido not know 
the gentleman if he be not a tin pedlar,’ 

‘Certainly not,’ said the old lady, mildly. 
likely that ——— 
ing.’ 





‘It is hardly 
has seen the friend of whom we are speak- 


‘Yes,’ insisted the girls, ‘he was here last evening while you 
were both out. He came to inquire after Elizabeth Cogges- 
hall, knowing that we were acquainted with her—and he 
talked very agreeably. He is as polite as a young man,’ 

‘ Does thee think so?’ said a prim miss in the corner, rather 
| gravely.’ 

‘ Thee does not like him because he mistook thee for a ser- 
vant,’ said another. ‘ He called thee wench.’ 
| ‘Well,’ said I with more composure, ‘ what did he say of the 
| young man who bears my name ?’ 
| ‘Nothing very important,’ was the answer. 








‘ Thy name was 
, accidentally mentioned, and he said he had seen thee, and con- 
lversed with thee, and thought it singular that so intelligent 
‘and well-disposed a young gentleman should ’— 

‘Should what, pray ?’ 

‘ Should — should ’— 

‘Nay, out with it, and you will oblige me much.’ 

‘Should keep his fellow-men in bondage.’ 


‘Is that all?’ said I, langhing —for I had expected no less a 
|charge than that of highway robbery or intemperance. 

| The mild young creatures ducked their heads and Jooked se- 
| rious, and I retreated in the smoke. 


I went to the meeting. The assembly had all convened and 
| settled into quietness before Lentered. I found no pew doors 
/to stumble over, and seated myself on the end of a high seat 
|which overlooked the main body of the congregation, and 


|which was occupied by only two individuals. 


I had not sat 
'long, however, before a person, whom I took to be the sexton, 


i} . “¢ . 
|'came to me as cautiously as if he were walking on eggs, and 


/made motions for me to change my seat. This piece of rude- 
ness was very unexpected, and as it was in the face of the whole 


| Surgery, this is a droll world that we live in; and the shallow || assembly, whose eyes were now turned up to me, I felt more 
‘intrigue and finesse used by little wits, in order to stilt them- | vexed than I have language to describe. I had heard that the 


7 ; || selves into importance on the ruins of others, would be laugh- || Catholics would turn strangers out of their pews, but had not 
‘Then needs she no physician,’ replied Iouad, continuing the | 


able and ridiculous in the extreme, were they not sometimes || suspected the Quakers of such intolerance. . I expected a nod 
| mischievous in theireffects. The ‘cut of low degree,’ of whom || or other intimation to remain from the one whom I supposed to 
‘Goldsmith speaks, could render the life of a‘ good man’ very ||be the proprietor of this slip—a stout gentleman who sat on 
| precarious ; and the gnat drove the lion to desperation. It is|| the farther end of the bench with his hat drawn over his eyes. 


|| easier to pull down than to build up; and persons of dwarfish | But he took no notice of the manner in which I was treated.— 


| pretensions find the levelling system very favorable to their | I therefore arose and left the high seat, half resolving to leave 
/own success. Ihave just received a letter from Philadelphia||the house in indignation. But I was sufficiently revenged by 
‘which pretty thoroughly explains the cause of my ill success ithe politeness of two gentlemen on the ground floor, who, see- 
|with the fair young Quakeress. Surely, a man must as he/! ing how I was insulted, immediately made room for me to sit 
goes along crush the head of every reptile that crawls in his'| between them —and, with a triumphant scowl at the officious 
| path, if he would not have the creature rear its poisonous head ‘| sexton, I obeyed them. Thetwo churlish men who engrossed 
/and sting his heel as soon as his back is presented. But I will! | the high seat — notwithstanding that there was room for a dozen 
| detail every thing in due course. My last stated that a rain|| more beside them — looked rather crest-fallen, I imagined, 
storm drove me into the house of Mr. Atkins, and that I was|} when they saw that their malice bad been defeated, and that 
invited to stay dinner. Also, that my conversation seemed to||two of their own members had taken my part. I took the lib- 
create some unpleasant sensations in the minds of the company, || erty to draw farther on the politeness of one of the gentlemen 
for which I could see no adequate reason. Still Rachel ap-|| who sat beside me, by inquiring who would preach on that 
peared not displeased ; but I fancied that she enjoyed my ae morning. He did not answer me until I had repeated the 
barrassment. Whatever offence I may have given, the kind || question more audibly, when he shook his head and said he did 
farewell and the cordial invitation given me to repeat my visit, || not know. I stared at him in surprise, but saw nothing partic- 
were sufficient vouchers of my full pardon; and I went away |} ularly mischievous in the expression of his countenance, unless 


\ 
i enlit thy ? ; a ; 
bes or] eee ee = se é ' : ; || perfectly satisfied with my entertainers, and resolving to en- | 
I ee a fears. wt Par ceed terrified Jew, ‘how can || eroach again on their hospitality as soon as modesty would 
¢ ' ey a cure unless I have permission to touch the Pa-|| permit. On my way home I was troubled with one reflection. | 
lent! | | 


it was a Statue-like-gravity, evidently assumed for the occasion. 
Would you believe it, we sat nearly half an hour before any 
body broke the strange silence. I had been impatiently wait- 
ing for the psalm to be given out, or some other evidence of 


din ane, nih cadcnen? Wealatitn Serleen Mai: | Rachel might be engaged to some other Damon. Again, what | 
cure her thou must, or thou diest! Were she one of thy ac-| 
‘cursed race, I doubt not she were healed already.’ 1 
‘I humbly hope,’ said [ouad, ‘ to succeed in restoring to the || 
daughter of Jaffir Khan the use of her limbs; but I must be | 
permitted to touch the lady.’ \ 
‘If:thou dost, dog, thy head shall roll upon the carpet before || 
thee!’ answered the Khan. ‘Begin thy work; within two! 
hours must she be well, or thou shalt not live to mock her mis- 


ery.’ 


‘Father Abraham!’ groaned the Jew, ‘how long will thy 
children be persecuted? My minutes are numbered—my life | 
is near its close! — Yet, hold! by the graves of my fathers, I 
will make the attempt, for I can but die at last. Bring in- 
stantly to the window one of those cows that are greedily eat- 
ing clover in yonder pasture-field.’ | 








‘ \} ° ° . a a . ° ° 
but!) are the peculiar notions and forms of marriage adopted by this | religious activity, and had made up my mind to quit the prem- 


singular people? How could] inform myself without awaken- 
ing the curiosity of those to whom I addressed my interroga- 
tions ? 


ises forthwith, when a woman — probably the wife of the stout 
\| gentleman on the high seat, for she sat next him — arose and 
I was a stranger in town, and therefore cut off from || said a few words by way of exhortation. If my memory serves 
confidential intercourse with my peers —that sweet solace to|| me, the only scripture which she made use of was these words 
the man or maiden who is in love{but cruel bore to him or her || — «The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life’ —and ‘It is 
who is honored with the tender tale. One thing, at least, 1'| expedient for you that I go away; for if I go not away the 
could do. Icould attend one of the meetings of this sect. I}} comforter will not come.’ She did not say much, but the mat- 
could inquire where their assemblies were convened without || ter of her discourse was certainly far from evangelical. Itake 
exciting particular attention. I did inquire of my landlady, || it that she was-one of the Hicksites ; and 1] was more inclined 
who gave me all the information I wanted, and— pardon the || to this opinion when I looked about me in vain for the Ortho- 
ungallant confession — much more. || dox preacher from England. He was no where to be seen. — 

‘On this very day,’ said she, ‘there is a weék-day meeting || The female finished her harrangue and satdown. Silence again 
held, and Mr. ———, from England, is expected to be there.’|| prevailed, and I had fallen into a doze, when I was suddenly 

‘O yes, I was introduced to him’ — aroused by some person directly behind me, who thundered 

The stare which she gave arrested me in the middle of ae forth a text of scripture with a loud voice, and sat down. Af- 
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ter this, we sat about half an hour in tiresome ne silence, w hen a] a 
bustle arose in the back part of the house, and the young men 
began to bundle out of the building. Supposing that the con- 
gregation was dismissed, I also went out; but upon looking 
back into the door, I soon perceived that it was all a sham, for 
the great body of the congregation still kept their seats. I re- 
solved to stay till all was finished, and accordingly re-entered 
the building ; but I was met at the door by a Quaker, who said — 

‘Js thee a member of society ?’ 

[at once recollected that the same question had been ad- 
dressed me by Rachel when we first met, and was now fully 
convinced that it was a form of salutation used by these people 
to strangers. I bowed and answered — 

‘ At your service, sir.’ 

He said no more, but looked very steadily at me as I went in. 
Put now there was something on the ¢apis. The deathlike si-| 
lence of which I had cause to complain before no longer ex- 
isted. A sort of leat’ was raised on the banister of one of the 
high seats, and firmly propped by a stancheon. A couple of 
young men seated themselves at it and openeda book. They 
were also provided with writing utensils. After some prelim- 
inaries, wholly incomprehensible to me, one of these secreta- 
ries arose and read out of a small leather-covered volume, 
something to this effect. ‘Are Friends careful to attend all our} 
religious meetings, both on First day and in the middle of the 
week? Is the hour nearly observed, and do they avoid sleep- 
ing in meeting and all other unbecoming behavior in them ?’ 

Now, thought I, I shall get a rap over the knuckles— and I 
expected every moment that the two Quakers who sat heside 
me would get up and complain of my somniferous propensities, 
of which they had ample evidence before I went out. Butno 
such misfortune fell to my lot. Instead of that, the gentleman 
sat down and the other secretary got up. He held in his hand 
a bundle of papers and read what he called an answer to the 
‘query.’ Then the first secretary got up and read another 
question. ‘Are Friends careful to keep their own children, 
and the children of other Friends under their care, in plainness 
of speech, behavior, and apparel consistent with our Christian] 
profession?’ This was answered in the same way as the first | 
‘query.’ 








By the by, the men and women were divided by slid- | 
ing boards, which were drawn together with great ease and| 
celerity, and which formed two compartments in the building | 
I believe the women were holding asort of prayer meeting, for | 
I could hear them exhorting net praying very distinetly. — | 
The ‘ queries’ were all read and answered, and much preach- | 
ing and exhortation followed. I remained until the meeting) 
was adjourned, although some of ‘the transactions were as un- 
intelligible to me as if they had been carried on in Hebrew. 

I left the meetinghouse and was sauntering slowly up the 
street, when I heard a well-known voice behind me. 

‘ How long has our friend been so assiduous an at- 
tender of our weekly meetings ?’ 

I turned and replied. 

‘Ever since he became aware that Miss Atkins was an ob- 
stinate little heretic.’ 

I offered my arm and proposed a walk, to which she did not 
object. 

‘You believe in inspiration, I should judge, from the sermon 
we heard to-day ?’ 

‘That is one of our fundamental doctrines.’ 

‘Then,’ said I, ‘I do not despair of becoming a convert, for I 
lately held mysterious communion, or, rather, was addressed 
by an unseen spirit. Iam much inclined to believe that an an- 
gel’s voice uttered the harmonious sounds.’ 

‘ An wnseen spirit!’ 

‘Even so. But they were addressed to the outward ear.’ 

‘ Nay, that is heresy, indeed.’ 

‘Yet Pope seems to have fallen into the same error where he 
speaks of the poor Indian who 





Sees God in clouds and hears him in the wind. 


I was certainly startled the other evening by hearing sounds 
for which an Indian might be pardoned, if he had thought them 
supernatural.’ 

She understood me and blushed like an orient cloud preg- 
nant with the sun. Thus we walked on toward the Schuylkill, 
enlivening the way with our chat, until we reached an open 
lot, which we were crossing, when a young man crossed our 
path and bowed to Rachel. She blushed deeply. He looked 
to me in a guilty manner and passed on. I liked not his looks. 
But of him anon. 
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Tue Meritep Benerir. — On the fourth instant, the public 
and the friends of Mr. William F. Johnson assembled at the 
Tremont Theatre to give the gentleman substantial testimonials 


| Smith and Lewis, and Messrs. Johnson and Smith. 





performances were of a very happy chasaster. The sudieeny | 
appeared to be delighted throughout, and the whole affair went| 
off smoothly and pleasantly. Mr. Ingersoll and Miss Cordelia 
Riddle, with Mr. Gilbert and Mrs. Lewis, chiefly supported | 
two acts of William Tell. Mr. Ingersoll appeared to better ad- | 
vantage than we have ever before seen him. There was more | 
activity, spirit ang life in his performance than has been usual, | 
and if he would work himself a little more into his characters | 
and away from his voice, he would add much to his personations. | 
Miss C. Riddle merited the frequent applause which her exer- 
tions elicited. Mr. Gilbert and Mrs. Lewis supported the chief’ 
performers greatly to their credit as artists. | 
The address, which is annexed, was recited with much pro- 
priety, force and elegance by Mrs. Barrett, who was tastefully 
attired for the occasion. 

A laughable interlude called Mr. and Mrs. Pringle was admi- 
rably carried on by Mr. Johnson, Mrs. Gilbert and others. — 
There was much chasteness, elegance and humor in the per- 
formance. Miss McBride danced beautifully. In Virginius, 
Mr. Ayling, who made his third appearance, showed himself to 
be a master of thought and language. 
tellectual than artist-like. He needs a greater quantity of voice 
to become eminent, and this we think he may acquire. Mr. 
Smith recited ‘ Bucks have at ye all’ with a satirical adroitness, 
highly commendable. It was worthy of his dramatic eminence. 
We can truly say that the whole company played excellently 
throughout the evening, and the farce of Simpson & Co. was | 
richly performed by the united talents of Mesdames Barrett, 





called for, and addressed the audience in a neat speech. 


ADDRESS, 


| 
| 
een | 
| 
SPOKEN BY MRS. G. BARRETT, AT THE TREMONT THEATRE, ON| 


THE OCCASION OF THE MERITED BENEFIT TO 
MR. W. 


For him who long, armed with magician skill, 
Has swayed the mind, and bent it to his will — 
Who to the heart in accents stern can speak, 

* And call down iron tears from Pluto’s cheek ’ — 
Or wreathe the lip in smiles and glad the eye, 
And bid the brow relax its gravity — 

Who, true to Nature’s ever-varying mood, 

Can change from ‘ grave to gay,’ from soft to rude — 
Who has surveyed the heart’s remotest cell, 

And can depict its varied feelings well — 

For him I plead to-night — plead, did I say, 

Before such judges as I here survey ? 

Let his own merits advocate his cause 

In this fair court, where Reason guides the laws — 
Where Taste and Beauty constantly preside, 

And cases of appeal with truth decide ! 

Let those around, who many a night have been 
Entranced spectators of the passing scene, 

And felt the changing influence of the hour, 

As Grief or Joy by turns displayed their power, 
Say if our tried one may have cause to fear 

The strict cross-questioning of the critics here ? 
Ah! no—the cause is good — the verdict just ; 

He lives — with you still lives, as Merit always must. 


Oft have you seen him tottering o’er the stage, 
With all the frost and peevishness of age — 
To eye and ear alone a true antique — 

Nature herself could scarce detect the trick ! 
Or, as his voice in naval phrase might fall, 
He seemed, in sooth, some rough old admiral ; 
And as he moved Imagination flew 

To view his ship and mingle with the crew. 
In every part his action chaste and fair, 

So like to life, we deemed no acting there ; 

So true to Nature every look was thrown, 
Each part he played appeared to be his own. 


If fail the actor in his task to show 
The soul’s emotions — signs of joy or wo, 
Do not his failures oft from those proceed 
Who might with ease bestow the actor’s meed — 
That praise, deprived of which the artist dies, 
Applause — the wings which bear him to the skies ? 


But he, for whom we now your voice invite, 
Needs not that aid to call his powers to sight ; 
No unfelt cheer can weigh his spirit down — 
No heartless welcome, bitterer than a frown : 
Yet will the loud applause, the hearty cheer 
Make no harsh music to his grateful ear — 
Nor may we doubt but in his heart will swell 
A thankful memory of to-night’s farewell — 
For each one here will cry with feeling true — 
‘ Johnson, farewell! A happy life! Adieu!’ 





We insert this piece of criticism, which we find in the East- 
ern Magazine, because we think it is just. Weld is superior to 
Paulding, and will, we think, become eventually as popular as 
Irving. We are glad to hear that a distinguished publishing 
house in New York have made a handsome offer for the second 
series of this work, which is now in progress. Russell and 
Shattuck have nearly disposed of the series which is here re- 








of their esteem for him. The house was well filled and the 


viewed. 


| 
F. JOHNSON. 
1] 
| 


| 





|a keen perception of the ludicrous, and he often detects and 


At the conclusion of the performances, Mr. Johnson was || 


} 


His treat was more in- || forte lies in the satirical and the humorous. 


|| pieces, and the sentiment is above 





|;the Emerald Isle. 


‘ 2%, Seti cTED Proors, by H. Hastings We ld. Boston: Rus- 
sell, Shattuck & Co. — This amusing volume of two hundred 
and sixty pages, is made up of pieces which Mr. Weld has at 
various times contributed to sundry periodicals, and which are 
now collected, corrected and issued under the above title. Most 
of the pieces are humorous, and are sketched in a free, off-hand 
and racy manner. In our opinion, they are highly original, and 
we doubt whether any one, except some poor, wobegone wight, 
who has become bankrupt to his tailor, or who is possessed with 


|| blue devils — nay, we question if even this exception should be 


made — we doubt whether any one can peruse these sketches 


without having his risible muscles called into action; and, what 
is better, without perceiving that while he has not indulged 
himself in any thing of malice, the writer has painted from na- 
ture — has exhibited outlines which may be recognised in every 
And the 


pleasantry and satire are every where directed against fashiona- 


city — in every country village throughout our land. 


ble vices and follies of almost every day’s occurrence. Some 
of our author’s pieces are of a higher and graver cast, and are 
creditable to both his head and his heart. Yet we think his 
He has evidently 


brings it forth where duller observers would pass it by unno- 
ticed. 

‘Some of the pieces are in verse, but far the greater number 
Of the serious pieces in the former, the translation 
Vaudois Harvest Hymn,’ and‘ The Mother to her Infant 

Of the same 
is perhaps the 
the style is neat and rises above that of the humorous 


are prose. 
of ¢ 
upon its birth,’ are possessed of no slight merit. 
class of pieces in prose, ‘ Modern Degeneracy’ 
best ; 
all praise. Instead of ser- 
vilely copying the opinions of other writers, the author has 


| given us what he believes and what we believe to be truth. 


‘ But still it is in his satirical and humorous pieces that he is 
jmost at home. The legend in the ‘Tar Brush Sketches,’ relat- 
ied by Dennis, respecting his fourteenth cousin, Phelim O’Don- 
hoe, The author has succeeded not merely in 
imitating the Irish brogue and style of expression — this would 
|| be small merit, for any person long conversant with that people 
| could do it — but he has given us a specimen — an imitation of 


i) 


is exquisite. 


enuine Irish superstition and humor — most pleasantly min- 
led, and such as we do not recollect to have seen from the pen 
|,of any one except T. Crofton Croker, a native, we believe, of 
Our author has not only cnssentnd i in speak- 
ing, but also in thinking Hibernice. The gentleman in the black 
coat, whom Phelim meets with aloft, and the dialogue between 
them, with Phelim’s final escape from him at the end of the 
year, are genuine creations of Irish superstition ; so much so 
that on this interna] evidence alone, we are almost inclined to 
accuse Mr. Weld of plagiarising them from some illiterate but 
witty Hibernian. 

‘But we have not time farther to particularize. The pieces 
are of various degrees of merit, as must be evident, when it is 
recollected that they were thrown off at different times, and 
often, doubtless, on the spur of the occasion and in different 
We cannot, however, close this brief notice 
without calling the reader's attention toa few of the pieces which 
have more particularly struck us, though their merit may not, 
perhaps, be superior to that of many others in the volume. We 
will refer the reader to the ‘ Winter in Cedarville’ —‘ Easy Joe 
Bruce ’ — 


moods of mind. 


‘Directions to enable a man to practice medicine 
successfully ’—-* My Friend’s Story ’—‘ Boots’ —‘ Sir, a’‘Se- 
cret! Most Important,’ as being, in our opinion, drawn from na- 
ture, and fraught with important truths, which will remain in 
the thinking mind long after the light humor that characterises 
them shall have become trite and have been forgotten. 


‘The pieces will bear perusing and reperusng, and there is 
far more originality, truth and humor in this collection of pieces 
than in many larger and more highly pretending volumes. To 
our friends and patrons, and especially to those who urge that 
they have not time to read a large book, we say, buy this little 
volume — it will afford you some hours of pleasant amusement 
without interfering with your business, and at the same time 
it will teach you many useful truths which you will find abun- 
dant opportunities to apply in your intercourse with the world 
on the journey of life. Buy it, for it will make you merrier, 
wiser and better, and will encourage both the author and his 
publisher to make yet more and higher exertions for the amuse- 
ment and instruction of the reading public.’ 
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I. 


“a iii. iV. v. 
n thy fair bosom 
The dippi a stream, The wi tves around thy pebbly shore, How sweet at set of sun to view On thy fair bosom, silver lake, 
ing pa : , . 

Aibiiaiiian ~ " opm far, As ble ‘ws the North wind, heave their foam, Thy golden mirror spreading wide, O I could ever sweep the oar, 
} em . A 
| And bright reflect rs ight gleam, And cur] around the dashing oar, And see the mist of mantling blue When early birds at morning break, 

eflec WU: sgten (oy 
§ the polar star, As late t) ‘le boatman hies him home. Float round the distant mountain’s side ! And evening tells us toil is o’er. 
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